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Enthroned Self-sacrifice. 

BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH. D. 

Behold the crimsoned Lamb of God, 

On the throne, slain to reign; 
The kingdom of this world at last 

Is His own, won with pain. 
The holy city cometh down, 

Where greed is banished by His frown, 
And service is life's highest crown; 

Gain is loss, loss is gain. 

The devil's way of force He spurned 

For the way of the cross ; 
Not mailed but nailed the hands he turned 

To the world, on the cross; 
Avengers stand before the gate 

At all the palaces of hate, 
But gentleness hath made Thee great 

On Thy throne of the cross. 

Behold thy King that meekly comes, 

Lord of law, Lord of love, 
No soldier shouts, no flare of drums, 

Sign of peace, behold the dove. 
The earth, the blessing of the meek, 

Is thine, O Champion of the weak; 
Thy righteousness and peace we seek, 

Done on earth, as above. 
Washington, D. C, Jan., 1900. 



England and the Boers. 

BY JOHN COLLINS. 

A stain is on thy diadem 

And on thy brow a scar, 
As history tells thy deeds of crime 

In peaceful Afric climes afar. 

The greed of gold and foreign lands 
May soon allure thee to thy fate, 

Till coming years forewarn thy doom, 
And leave thee sad and desolate. 

The brand of infamy attends 
Contention with a weaker foe, — 

And nations stand in mute suspense, 
Or watch, in fear, the final blow. 

What can restore thy tarnished name 
Dipped in a murdered nation's gore ? 

Who thy supremacy proclaim, 
Save only in unrighteous war ? 

Distrust and hatred of a race 
Subjected to unwise control, 

Thy bloody triumph shall disgrace, 
Long as successive ages roll. 

No longer boast thy Christian power 
O'er nations underneath thy sway, 

Nor send thy sons, as heretofore, 
To teach idolaters to pray. 

Return, O England! to the Lord, 
Whose word was never yet in vain, 
" The people that uplift the sword 
Shall perish on the battle-plain." 



Return ! ere yet it be too late, 
While mercy may avert the blow, 

Or punishment thy course await, 
And thou almighty vengeance know. 

Rise in thy might, and bid the sword 

Forever sheathed, defiance cease, 
Till war becomes a crime abhorred, 
And earth be blessed with endless peace. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Military Class Doomed by Com- 
merce. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

The ghastly horrors which are being disclosed week 
by week in the war in the Transvaal may rightly be dealt 
with from the point of view of the political economist, 
without regard to any personal sympathy with either side. 

Ever since* the democratic invention of gunpowder 
made the common man-at-arms more than a match for 
the mounted knight clad in armor, a contest has been 
going on between those who represent the trade of 
making and selling killing implements for purely com- 
mercial purposes and the military profession which directs 
their use. Can any one recall any important invention 
in making rifles, artillery, explosives, marine engines or 
in naval construction which originated with a military or 
a naval officer '? Here and there some minor inventions 
may be named, like the disappearing gun carriage, but 
substantially all the great applications of science and 
invention to weapons of war have been made by civilians, 
and have been developed as commercial enterprises 
which are conducted for the profits of the trade, with 
little or no help from the members of the military class, 
but often subject to much opposition from them. 

During the last hundred years, especially since the 
Franco-Prussian War, the greatest revolution has been 
made since the invention of gunpowder. The military 
and naval classes of each state or nation have been forced 
against their will to adjust their whole system of tactics 
and of warfare to the necessity of meeting these new 
inventions, and have been forced to adopt many of them 
at excessive cost, so as to get the advantage over other 
states which might not be able to do so. 

INVENTORS OF WEAPONS CIVILIANS. 

In support of this view one may name a few of the 
great inventors of weapons of war: Whitney, Krnpp, 
Walmsley, Armstrong, Maxim, Gatling, Nordenfeldt, 
Ericson and many others — all civilians, who have never 
wasted their time in the application or use of their own 
inventions, but have been induced to expend their abilities 
on this destructive line by the demand for instruments 
of carnage. Had not this demand existed, their abilities 
might have been applied to constructive and useful 
purposes. Indirectly, many of their inventions have had 
a useful purpose, especially in naval engineering and 
architecture. 

The final surrender of the military caste to the trades- 
man may have been witnessed within the present month, 
in the order said to have been given to the officers of the 
British army to keep their swords out of sight. The 
private sharpshooter, whose gun will kill at two thousand 
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yards and has an effective range in the hands of a dead 
shot beyond the point where the discharge of the gun 
can be either seen or heard, has become more than a 
match for the member of the military caste who carries 
the sword. The tradesman has served him well ; hence 
the great number of officers killed or wounded in the 
war with the Boers, fully sustaining the prediction made 
by Bloch on that point in his treatment of " The Future 
of War." This slaughter causes great misery, and when 
one views the portraits of the fine, manly-looking fellows 
published weekly in the London illustrated papers who 
have been killed, it seems pitiful that such men could not 
have found a better occupation or one more serviceable 
to humanity. 

Another prediction of Bloch may, perhaps, be justified, 
but the facts are not yet sufficiently known to be certain 
about it. The leaders in the British army, having had 
no modern experience in war with their equals, still seem 
to adhere to the old tactics, and are apparently throwing 
away their forces by charging fortified positions on which 
modern guns and other modern weapons have been 
arrayed against them. The number killed in these 
attacks does not seem to be very great, but the reason 
may be that when it becomes plain, even to the generals 
of the British army, that a direct assault on a well 
fortified position cannot be persisted in without the 
slaughter of nearly the whole force, the order to retire is 
given in time to save most of the men. 

NEW METHODS OF WAR NECESSARY. 

The manly method of war, face to face and man to 
man, has been suppressed by the tradesman. As yet the 
Boers have shown very great skill in ambushing, mis- 
leading and striking in the back. Doubtless, the British 
may and must ultimately succeed in suppressing the 
resistance of the Boers merely by force of numbers, and 
by painfully learning how to outflank them and to strike 
them in the back. May it not be held that this small 
war may save humanity from the great disaster of a 
general European war, by proving the almost necessary 
exhaustion of both sides where the numbers are fairly 
matched on the field ? The Boers will be ultimately 
more than matched in numbers, and may then be exter- 
minated unless they yield, but the cost to Great Britain 
will be fearful. 

As yet there has been no contest between modern 
armored ships which would suffice to determine the 
possibility of a great naval battle between equals. Little 
was to be learned in the contest between Japan and 
China. The great victories of the American fleet over 
the Spanish have been simply examples of the superior 
commercial product of our guns and ships, and the 
superior capacity of our naval officers to operate machin- 
ery, against either poorer or weaker examples under 
the charge of the incapable Spanish managers of the 
mechanism. 

SUBMARINE BOAT DEFENSE. 

It is to be hoped and believed that the submarine boat 
is so near completion as to render armored battleships of 
no offensive force off any harbors. The submarine boat, 
when perfected, will put any battleship which may 
appear off any harbor into a condition of "innocuous 
desuetude " at the bottom of the sea, harming no one 



except those who could not find a more useful occupa- 
tion than the naval service. 

Does it not begin to appear that the commercial and 
trading classes, whose interests are in peace, order and 
industry (with the exception of the relatively small 
number engaged in the manufacture of arms), have, by 
their application of science and invention, rendered the 
future conduct of warfare so ghastly and so inconclusive 
as to bring its end within sight? If such are the facts, 
the lesson of the Transvaal, costly as it must be to Great 
Britain, may be of great benefit to all nations. 

Our absurd contest for the suppression of liberty in the 
Philippine Islands, under the pretext of promoting com- 
merce, will also justify the modern English axiom, " If 
you scratch a jingo, you find a pirate " ; not wholly true 
here, because most of our jingoes work the pirate by 
deputy, maintaining a personally safe position themselves. 

TOTAL SUPPRESSION OF MILITARY CASTE. 

We may, therefore, hope for increasing success on the 
part of the manufacturers and tradesmen who are en- 
gaged in making and selling high explosives, long-dis- 
tance guns and submarine boats, and we may look for 
their speedy success in totally suppressing the military 
caste. When it is well assured that, by becoming an 
officer in active service, a man commits suicide, or is 
sure of being disabled, the modern art of war will be 
pretty sure to become ignoble. Without officers, very 
few soldiers will ever fight; conscripts probably never. 
Even when American soldiers are placed in a dangerous 
position, through the lack of capacity of their leaders, as 
in the attack upon San Juan hill in the Santiago cam- 
paign, they may still fight by squads and gain a victory, 
but this exception only strengthens the rule. No such 
method could result in a victory in any large array of 
men or in any considerable encounter of large armies. 
If officers are disabled, the army becomes a mere mob ; 
therefore, in any great war the quicker the troops are 
deprived of officers, the less number of privates will be 
sacrificed. 

NEW WEAPONS AND SHIPS SPEEDILY USELESS. 

Again, it is stated that about half the ships of war, 
even in the British navy, including all that are more 
than ten years old, are no longer of any effective force, 
except, possibly, when anchored for harbor defense. It 
is also stated that nearly the whole artillery of contin- 
ental armies is out of date and must be replaced, in order 
that each state may meet the commercial enterprise of 
the private gunmakers, who stand ready to supply better 
guns. This is also true of the new explosives, of which 
the effect is not yet much known. 

In the discussion of these points with a naval friend, 
I have been asked if I had not underrated the construc- 
tion work of our own naval officers. The exception is 
well taken, but it must be remembered that we had a 
lesson in the Civil War which European nations do not 
yet appear to have learned. 

The monitor was the invention of a civilian, and was 
constructed by civilians against the judgment of the 
navy department. That invention made a complete 
revolution in naval construction, which our naval officers 
have been quick to learn. It was, I believe, taken up by 
the Lairds in England, who were civilians, in their effort 
to supply the Confederates with war vessels, before its 
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adoption in the British navy. One English naval officer 
attempted to improve on the original type of the monitor, 
Capt. Cowper Cowles, but I believe his ship tipped over, 
carrying him down when it sank. 

BATTLESHIPS BUILT IN PRIVATE YARDS. 

Nearly all the great battleships of recent years, in- 
cluding all our own, have been constructed in private 
yards. The marine engine of high power was first 
developed in the Maudsleys' English works. Yet an ex- 
ception should be made in regard to our construction of 
great guns by the navy department in a machine shop 
in Washington, which is wholly under the control of 
naval officers, and is a model of efficiency and of the 
application of the highest technical skill. This proves 
that our naval service may be taken as a model of what 
might be accomplished in the civil service, when that is 
as well organized on the basis of merit and capacity. 
This shop also proves how much ability there is in the 
naval service, which might be directed to constructive 
and useful purposes whenever, if ever, science and inven- 
tion put a stop to naval warfare. 

Many inventions in the art of killing have originated 
in this country, yet little attention has been given by us 
to one of the most effective inventions ever made in the 
military service. I do not know who invented the army 
sausage of Germany; probably a chemist and a pork 
butcher. Many economic students of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War attribute the crushing success of the Germans 
more to the army sausage than to the German rifles. 
Without this commercial product, the great and rapid 
concentration of the German troops, which enabled them 
to surround the French at Sedan, would have been im- 
possible. Our only substitute for the army sausage was 
canned roast beef, which has not served so well. 

It is noticeable that the names of inventors and makers 
of modern arms are not conspicuous in connection with 
their use. I doubt if any great inventor has ever taken 
service in the army or navy. Such men are content to 
do the commercial part, but they are altogether too 
sagacious to direct an experimentum in corpore vili in 
actual warfare. 

BURDEN OF A GREAT WAR. 

It is said that Bloch's great work on " The Future of 
War " gave the government of Russia the incentive to 
call the Peace Conference at The Hague, which the 
present humane emperor was so ready to support. The 
reader of the English epitome of this book, from the 
point of view of an economic student, cannot fail to be 
impressed with its treatment of the inability of Russia to 
bear the burden of any great war without an almost 
complete stop being put to industrial progress, which is 
now the most marked feature of that great empire. 

It may be held that the demand of the military states 
of Europe, which has become a great armed camp, has 
induced the supply of these modern instruments of 
carnage, and that this demand may cease when the force 
of science and invention may be turned in another direc- 
tion, so that progress in the fine art of killing may stop. 
We have not yet reached that civilized point of a cessa- 
tion of this demand. Until it comes, we may hope for 
and expect yet more effective weapons, until their very 
efficiency forbids their use. Such a conclusion has often 
been foretold, and it is commonly held to be a very 



visionary notion ; yet the great progress of invention 
since the end of our Civil War, yet more since the Franco- 
Prussian War, may have brought the suppression of war, 
through the force of commerce, within the scope of 
practical men. 

WHEN BAYONETS THINK. 

The dynamite of education is also pervading the con- 
tinental armies of Europe. When the privates all carry 
thinking bayonets, they may, perhaps, join with the 
forces of commerce in suppressing the military classes by 
whom they are now dominated. Socialism is the foil of 
militarism, rapidly spreading throughout Europe. It may 
happen that the thinking bayonet will suppress the mili- 
tary caste by force, if necessary, as the man who carried 
the gun suppressed the mail-clad knight of the feudal 
ages. The last survival of feudalism may, perhaps, be 
found in the German Junker, of whom Bismarck was the 
great example, unifying Germany under the rule of 
"blood and iron," perhaps thus preparing, unwittingly, 
for the freedom of the German people, when they be- 
come aware of their rights and of their power to apply 
their iron to commerce and industry, and to limit the 
blood-letting to the military caste, if it resists suppression. 
— From the Boston Herald. 



The Commercial Traveler. 

BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 

From an editorial with the above title in the weekly Danish 
literary journal "Nordlyset. " 

There is no longer any room for doubting that we are 
indebted principally to the commercial traveler for the 
popular protective demand for the preservation of inter- 
national peace and the fusing together of the economic 
interests of the nations, which has metamorphosed the 
world from a place of warfare into a market for the 
products of the earth. Already, from our present point 
of view, the nineteenth century resembles little more 
than a world of fortifications bristling with cannon and 
warlike preparations ; we think of the nations of the past 
as standing behind the ramparts, watching each other 
like hawks, ready to touch off their artillery. To under- 
take a journey through Europe in those days was a 
formidable piece of work, an undertaking fraught with 
no little amount of danger, and if you were successful in 
overcoming the various obstacles which the governments 
laid in your way, you were likely to finally reach home 
sharing the feeling of a military spy who has slipped 
away from hostile pickets. Nowadays it is a pleasure to 
travel about the world, a luxury within the reach of the 
plain citizen, and the nations have been brought as close 
together as townships in a state. There is no longer any 
real enmity between the peoples ; it only exists between 
the various governments, which are mostly conducting 
their affairs in accordance with mediaeval military prin- 
ciples. Whenever Germans and Frenchmen meet, hat 
in hand, and talk over a salable assortment of samples 
they get along in fine shape, and a trade is generally 
made ; only when their criminal governments press them 
into the soldier's uniform and order them to shoot each 
other a pardonable degree of mutual ill-feeling is caused. 
Here in the United Spates we are afforded a striking 
proof of the fact that the various nations of the world — 



